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Cover Girl: The young lady on our 
cover is a student of Mr. A. V. 
Uden at the Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Michielsgestel, The 
Netherlands. Mr. Uden’s discus- 
sion of the instrument she is 
using will be found on page 241. 


It is unfortunate that we are unable to 
include with Miss Groht’s summer meeting 
discussion paper, “Language for the Deaf,” 
which starts on page 243, the animated and 
stimulating demonstrations which punctu- 
ated it. However, they did not lend them- 
selves to publication. In one case (“The 
Use of Movie Films’’) the introduction is 
given for the guidance of those who may 
wish to experiment. There is no way, how- 
ever, of doing justice to the remarkable use 
of English shown in the demonstration by 
Mrs. Maurine Gittzus, of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, with pupils blind as 
well as deaf; or to the freedom and conver- 
sational eagerness exhibited by the deaf chil- 
dren from the Lexington School who ac- 
companied Mrs. Wood and Miss Ostern.— 
Editor. 
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ALICE DUNLAP CHOSEN EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY-EDITOR 


The choice of Alice Dunlap as Executive Secretary of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf and Editor of the VoLTA REVIEW was 
announced on April 16 by the Executive Committee of the Association 
after a meeting at the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Dunlap will take over her duties on July 1 when Josephine B. 
‘Timberlake, Executive Secretary and Editor since 1920, retires. 

The organization’s new administrator brings unusual qualifica- 
tions to the position. She is a trained librarian and former editor of the 
American Library Association Bulletin, and was director of the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Washington office during the year 1951. The 
Committee feels that her background of combined editorial-public rela- 
tions-library science experience both meets the present requirements of 
the Association and fills the long-felt need of the John Hitz Memorial 
Library for the attention of a professional librarian. 

A more complete biographical sketch of Miss Dunlap will appear 
in our June issue. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1953 

The sixty-third annual meeting of the Volta Speech Association for 
the Deaf will be held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, on Friday, June 5, 1953. The forenoon will be 
devoted to observation of the work of the Pennsylvania School, which 
is one of the largest schools for the deaf in the world. 

The business meeting of the Association will be held in Wissino- 
ming Hall, the school’s advanced department, at 2:30 P.M., and will 
consist of a brief program and the annual election of Directors. All of 
the Directors whose terms expire are eligible to succeed themselves, and 
other nominations may be submitted in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. The list of expirations is as follows: John Yale Crouter, Jerome 
Donovan, Clarence D. O’Connor, George T. Pratt, and John C. Stein- 


berg. 
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AN ELECTRICAL WIND-INSTRUMENT FOR SEVERELY 
OR TOTALLY DEAF CHILDREN 


By 


VER since we have been giving our 

children musical training we have been 
looking for something one might call “a 
prosthesis for singing,” because we started 
from the opinion that a melody or rhythm, 
if only heard or felt, can not as well pene- 
trate into the mind as when it is at the 
same time assimilated with one’s own res- 
piration. Singing oneself is a condition 
and basis for a normal musical education. 
Besides, we consider the inherent power of 
movement and the flexibility of the upper 
part of the body especially important for 
the development of the total rhythmical 
feeling, the inner-life, and the ability to 
dance. 


Development of 
The “Prosthesis for Singing” 
ging 


As a “prosthesis for singing” we former- 
ly selected the clarinet. Children can feel 
the vibration of this instrument between 
their lips, and in their chests too. It ap- 
peared that the children spontaneously imi- 
tated with their own voices, in a humming 
way, the melody they could play on the 
clarinet. It also appeared that children 
could far more easily dance to a melody 
which they had absorbed whilst continually 
playing the instrument and humming. 

Still there remained much to be desired. 
The technique of playing the clarinet was 
difficult and took a great deal of time. Also 
we could not begin until the children were 
about 10 or 11 years old. This was too 
late, in our opinion. Also the vibrations 
were not transmitted to the ears, so that 
the playing of the clarinet could not be a 
direct support to the speech and music 
exercises. This caused us to search for 
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another instrument. The technique of tone- 
giving had to be simplified. By means of 
a very refined blowing the child should be 
able, at will, to give either short or long, 
broken or fluent, soft or strong, waning or 
swelling breath-blasts, and thereby to pro- 
duce sound; the difference between high 
and low notes, however, to be made by a 
simple movement of the fingers. 


Purpose of the Wind-Instrument 
and Description of the Apparatus 


This is to establish in children, from 
childhood (beginning in the first class of 
infant-school, even before the speech les- 
sons commence) a coordination between: 

a. the direction and conirol of the breath, 
the position and adaptability of the chest, 
the feeling for rhythm, and the control of 
the whole motor-ability, on the one hand, 
and 

b. the hearing, eventually feeling, of 
vibrations, as well in their own ears by 
means of headphones, as in feeling through 
the whole body by means of loudspeakers, 
on the other. 

This coordination may finally give the 
children a good control of their voices, in 
rhythm and modulation. More and more 
value is attributed in modern linguistic 
science to intonation, both for unity of the 
phrase and for understanding of the mean- 
ing of the speaker. (See the research of 
Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Volta Review, October 
1952 pp. 355-362). By playing this instru- 
ment the feeling for the intonation-curve 
of speech can very soon be imparted to the 
children. 

With much gratitude we would mention 
here the work of Mr. Vermeulen, Engineer 











of the Physic Laboratories of N. V. Philips. 
at Eindhoven, who designed the apparatus. 
He found that Mr. Hoeymans of Eindhoven 
was capable of building the mechanical part 
so that it was both rustproof and capable 
of having an electrical amplifier attached: 


Editor’s Note 

In August, 1949, the Volta Revieu 
presented a most interesting article by 
this author entitled “Music and Dance- 
ing for the Deaf.” The article de- 
scribed, with beautiful illustrations, an 
experiment which had been under way 
for eight years at the Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Michielsgestel, The Nether- 
lands. Mr. Uden, who is Principal of 
that school, now describes an improve- 
ment on the method which was in use 
at that time. His new instrument is 
illustrated on the cover of this issue. 


he made the instrument so that it is very 
easy to blow, just like a German flute, and 
so that the bellows automatically return 
quickly into the normal position. 

The child sees before him a keyboard 
with 25 keys, corresponding with the tones 
from E to a”: the range of the human voice. 
We took this range as a basis, considering 
that vocal music is the most important to 
our children in connection with their learn- 
ing to talk. The range of these tones en- 
ables them to reproduce and study all vocal 
music by means of their wind-instruments, 
and also it does not pass the limits of vi- 
bration-feeling—important for the child 
who has no hearing. 


Operation of the Device 
By the Individual Child 


The instrument is provided with a little 
tube, which must be blown through to bring 
the copper tongues into vibration. Which 
tongue will vibrate is determined by the 
key which is pushed in. So the children 
determine by their blowing the strength 
and duration of the tone. The pitch and 
number of tones is controlled by pushing 
the keys. 

A mouth-piece—each child has his own 
—should be attached to the oral side of the 
tube. The form of this mouth-piece is very 
important, and it must be made in such a 
way that the child will spontaneously blow 
with the forward edges of the lips and so 
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at the same time will learn to direct the 
stream of breath on to this piece, that is 
to say, to eject the stream vigorously, with- 
out retaining it in the throat or allowing it 
to escape through the nose. 

The sound of the vibrating tongues is 
electrically amplified, without a_ micro- 
phone, and is conducted to 2 headphones 
and to a powerful loudspeaker. Headphones 
and loudspeaker can be switched on sepa- 
rately or together, so that the child can be 
trained in sensing with the ears only or 
with the whole body. There is a volume- 
control for the headphones. 


Group Use Possible 
With Central Amplifier 
The apparatus has been extended to 12 
pieces, this being (alas!) the number of 
pupils of one class in our school. All key- 
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THE CHILD CAN BE TRAINED IN_ SENSING 

WITH THE EARS ONLY, OR WITH THE WHOLE 

BODY, SINCE HEADPHONES AND LOUDSPEAK- 

ER CAN BE USED BOTH SEPARATELY AND 
TOGETHER. 


boards are connected with one central am- 
plifier through which the children can sense 
each other playing and so can play together. 
The keys are provided with colors accord- 
ing to those of the staff-frame described in 


the Volta Review of August 1949, p. 387. 
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LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 
A SUMMER MEETING DISCUSSION, JUNE 20, 1952 


By Mitprep A. Gront* 


HE title for this paper is a misnomer! 

There is no special language for the 
deaf. There are many ways and means of 
teaching language to the deaf, and the 
purpose of this paper is to discuss one way 
—but the language of the deaf should be 
the language of us all. 

Every teacher of the deaf is confronted 
with the problem of giving to her pupils 
an understanding and use of language. We 
all agree wholeheartedly that there is a 
problem. We are not, however, of one mind 
as to the best way of meeting it. 

Not long ago I was reading a book, only 
recently published, entitled, “Guiding the 
Young Child,” a fine book, prepared by a 
Committee of the California School Super- 
visors’ Association and edited by Helen 
Heffernan. In the chapter on “Language 
Expression” I came across a very inter- 
esting question and an answer to it. The 
question: “What conditions — stimulate 
growth in language?” The answer: “Chil- 
dren will continue to make satisfactory 
growth in language provided three funda- 
mental conditions are present, as follows: 


Conditions of Growth 


“l. A stimulating environment which 
provides materials and experiences for chil- 
dren and encourages oral expression. All 
language is rooted in experience. Words 
have meaning only when they represent 
the individual’s own experience. A school 
program which attempts to promote lan- 
guage development by giving children 
words without the experiences they repre- 
sent will result in little more than empty 
verbalism. 

“2. A teacher whose voice, enunciation, 
and use of English set a desirable standard 
for children to emulate. 

“3. Many opportunities for children to 
talk in natural situations.” 

Conditions 1 and 3 state clearly what we 
have been trying to do at Lexington for 
several years past, and it was very helpful 


*Principal, Academic Department, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York. 
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to see some vindication for our departure 
from the old and traditional approach to 
language teaching. 

If teachers of the deaf would think of 
language as “communication” and keep 
that word with all its connotations always 
before them, we would not make the mis- 
take of thinking we are teaching language 
when what we are doing is merely making 
the child acquainted with a nice long list 
of words, entirely unconnected with ideas 
or interests; and then fooling ourselves 
with the belief that our pupils have a fine 
usable vocabulary. Nor would we be led 
into such unrelated-to-life exercises as verb 
conjugations just because pupils need verbs 
in oral and written communication. 


Not An Orderly Process 


In the book, “How a Young Child Grows 
and Learns,” by Mary and Lawrence Frank, 
we read, “In the preschool age, the child 
learns gradually to communicate with oth- 
ers—to see language as a way of stating 
his questions, his needs, his demands, his 
feelings. Like his bodily movements, like 
his concepts of right and wrong, the young 
child’s language does not evolve in orderly, 
precise meanings all at once.” These au- 
thors were not writing about deaf children 
but about hearing children, and yet they 
say the language of these children does not 
evolve in orderly, precise meanings all at 
once. Anyone who has had contact with 
hearing children must be aware of this 
truth. Why, then, is it so widely believed 
that it is necessary for the deaf child to 
acquire his language “in orderly, precise 
meanings all at once”? It is not a neces- 
sity! 

A deaf child can learn to communicate 
without being subjected to any of the old 
time approaches to the teaching of lan- 
guage. He does not, for example, have to 
learn the names of the days of the week 
by memorizing them in order. He doesn’t 
necessarily need to know all the days— 
certainly not at one fell swoop! He doesn’t 
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have to learn the pronouns by memorizing 
columns of them, either. He won't need all 
of them at once, so he should learn them 
as he needs them in clarifying his ideas. 

Whoever heard of a seven or eight year 
old hearing child bringing conjugations of 
verbs into his conversation? If that hap- 
pened, his listeners would call for the near- 
est child psychologist! | have never heard 
a young hearing child boast that he knew 
“the past with not” of any verb. 

But, you say, the hearing and the deat 
child are two entirely different beings! 
Are they? In some ways, of course! The 
deaf child can’t talk because he can’t hear. 
He has no idea of the meaning of language 
because he hasn't heard language used. 
The deaf child doesn’t have the art of com- 
municating because he has never been ex- 
posed to communication. However, this 
doesn’t mean that he is incapable of learn- 
ing to talk, or that he will never have a 
feeling for language or a desire to express 
himself in words. 


Spontaneity Before Perfection 


The deaf child is also different in that 
he will not acquire the ability to communi- 
cate so easily as his hearing friends. He 
will take longer to master the art; he will 
reed not only time but skillful teaching. 
Also, he will have to be given opportuni- 
ties for using language. while the hearing 
child will find his own opportunities. 

Then there is the unfortunate difference 
in language use between the hearing and 
the deaf child which is caused all ioo 
often by the teacher of the deaf. I say 
“unfortunate” because this difference is a 
great drawback to the deaf child. The 
hearing youngster is allowed to make er- 
rors, misuse words, leave out words, mis- 
pronounce words, when he is learning to 
use language. He is allowed to get out 
what he’s trying to say and have the plea- 
sure of talking with another person. The 
deaf child, on the other hand, is supposed 
when he is learning, to use perfect gram- 
mar, and only correct sentences are toler- 
ated. In the ensuing inevitable corrections 
his enthusiasm is deflated, his interest 
wanes, and he has no joy in the verbal en- 
counter. It is this last difference which is 
the greatest cause of lack of a natural and 
spontaneous use of language by our deaf 


children. 
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The deaf child should be encouraged to 
want to talk, to like to talk—and not just 
to his teacher but to anyone with whom 
he has contact. He should take for granted 
that people will respond to him, will be 
interested in what he has to say, more than 
in the way he says it—especially when he 
is only five, six, or seven years old. And 
he should be taught to talk as hearing chil- 
dren talk. For example, to say, when asked 
his age. “I’m five.” not “I am five years 
old.” He needs a child’s language! 

The habit of communication can be de- 
veloped in any deaf child of average intel- 
ligence, provided he is taught to be respon- 
sive to those who are talking to him and to 
find pleasure in attempting to “join in the 
conversation.” 

What can we do to make the deaf child 
want to talk, like to talk, and try to talk? 
Consider the very young hearing child. 
How is he brought to the place where he 
attempts to talk? The answer is simple. 
Everyone talks to him—in play. and for 
pleasure! The joy of association is felt by 
the child and the speaker. What matter if, 
in the beginning, the conversation is entire- 
ly a one-way affair! A mother doesn't stop 
talking to her hearing baby because he 
doesn’t and can’t reply. She keeps on talk- 
ing to him until the day when he can reply. 
She doesn’t use single words in her con- 
versation. It would not be conversation if 
she did, for single words do not express 
ideas, feelings or experiences. 


Deaf Children See Language 


Someone says. “But the deaf child can’t 
hear!” He can’t; that is all too true. 
However. he can see! He can sense the 
close companionship that accompanies the 
conversation of his parents or others. He 
can learn at a very early age that people 
talk a lot—to other people—to him. He 
will associate what he sees in his mother’s 
face and lips with what is done. Oh, not 
the first time, nor the second time, nor, per- 
haps. the fifty-second time, but eventually! 

Does a young deaf child love his bath? 
Then that’s the place to teach him the 
language of the bath: “Where’s the soap? 
Oh, here it is! Here’s the soap. Now, you 
take the soap,” and so on. Also, this is the 
time and place to teach hot and cold, bath, 
swim, water, and other words. It’s never 
too soon to start lipreading, and lipreading 
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So there must be the same 


is language. 
kind of never-ending pleasurable conversa- 
tion by the mother of the young deaf 
child. Talking about toys, clothes (shoes, 
hat, coat), foods, pictures. The emphasis 
should be placed not so much on ihe 
words as on the ideas. 


Lipreading is the foundation for all 
learning of language. The deaf boy or girl 
who is a good lipreader will understand 
what language is. He will sense the value 
of language in all his associations with 
others. He will take for granted the fact 
that talking (or communication) is what 
makes for pleasant relationships with all 
people—for understanding, for expression, 
for friendliness. and for happiness. He will 
understand what he reads and what he 
studies as he progresses through the 
grades. 

Lipreading is not a subject to be learned. 
It is not a classroom trick to be used at 
certain periods of the day. It is not some- 
thing for which a child receives a star 
when he does respond and a frown when 
he doesn't. The habit of giving commands 
to teach lipreading is to my mind a per- 
nicious one. Why try to teach the verbs 
like to run, to open, to shut, ete., for in- 
stance. by a command like, “Run around 
the room’? The child at other times than 
the lipreading periods isn’t allowed to 
run around the room. Or why should 
Mary be told to shut the door and her 
neighbor told immediately to open it? And 
of what interest are these commands to the 
children? None! 


Normal Ways of Teaching 


There are so many normal ways to teach 
a child the language he needs. The best 
way is to make use of the words. verbs, 
nouns or any other form, in natural situa- 
tions. “Don’t run, walk.” “I saw you run- 
ning in the hall. Please walk in the hall.” 
“You can run in the yard and you can 
run in the park.” Or: “Its warm in here. 
Mary, will you open the window?” “John, 
don’t open your book now.” “Who opened 
this box?” All day long the child should be 
talked to—meaningful repetition counts. 

A wise teacher will find ways and means 
to get this very necessary repetition. A 
child understands language when it is 
given where circumstances help him in- 
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terpret its meaning—when it is related to 
what he is doing or thinking. 


Casual Lipreading 


It is the casual or general lipreading 
that paves the way for the concepts of con- 
nected language. In the book, “Guiding 
the Young Child” you'll find such state- 
ments as these, “The teacher must be con- 
scious of children’s understanding or lack 
of understanding of words and _ phrases 
they use. She cannot take it for granted 
that a word spoken is a word understood.” 
What wonderful advice for a teacher of 
the deaf! Again, we read, “The teacher 
should translate the experience into words 
at the time of its happening.” For the deaf 
child that can be done in what | call casual 
lipreading, and on occasion in “News” 
written by the teacher. 

Since communication is mostly oral, I 
myself do not believe the deaf child should 
ever have lipreading used as a lesson in 
dictation. If a short story is told, the 
teacher can ascertain if the child has read 
her lips by having him act out the story 
or draw pictures or use little toys to show 
the story. Whether he got every word is 
immaterial—whether he got the main 
points is all-important. Lipreading should 
bring mental pictures to the child, give him 
ideas, stimulate his imagination, put his 
experiences into words. 

More than anything else in the first few 
years, lipreading should be conversation. 
Conversation about everything that touches 
the child—his home, his friends, his school, 
his toys, his activities—his childhood sor- 
rows and joys. And these conversations 
should be natural, not strained—spontane- 
ous, not developed by the teacher. The 
teacher should expect the child to under- 
stand—make it easy for him—be patient, 
but not maintain a pained forbearance. 
There should be laughter, fun, and gen- 
uine happiness in the classroom. Never 
think that the movement of the lips is all 
there is to lipreading. —- 

Show me a young deaf child who is a 
good lipreader and I will show you a child 
who is going to have good oral and writ- 
ten language and who will be a good read- 
er, too—a child whose contacts with hear- 
ing people will be satisfactory, normal, and 
pleasant. 
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Let Him Express Himself 


The deaf child who has a true concept 
of language will want to use language. He 
will not be satisfied with a one-way affair 
in communication. He will want to take 
part in the conversation of the school 
the home. He will have something to say, 
and he should be permitted to say it. 

When the young child has a desire to 
talk and also has the language to clothe 
his thoughts, what about his speech? 
There’s a problem! An insurmountable one 
for the teacher who expects correct speech 
at all times from young pupils. The child’s 
chattering will not be an example of cor- 
rect pronunciation. His language ability 
at five or six will far outdistance his prog- 
ress in speech. This is bound to be true, 
as it is true with hearing children—but 
should we limit what the child has to say 
because he hasn’t mastered all the sounds 
that are involved in the words he wants to 
use? I say, emphatically, “No.” Let him 
express himself. 

As an illustration of what can happen 
if you don't, let me tell you about a young 
twelve-year-old deaf boy who, when his 
teacher came to his home for a lesson, told 
her a story of very great importance to 
him. When he had finished his story his 
teacher said, “I didn’t hear a single “s” 
the whole time you were talking,” where- 
upon the boy said with intense feeling, 
“I shall never tell you anything again. 
You don’t care how I feel, you only care 
how I speak!” 

When we first started at Lexington to 
have our five-year-olds ask questions and 
talk about all sorts of things, the speech 
was pretty much of a jumble. The five- 
year-olds had so much to say, and lacked 
a corresponding ability in speech. Would 
this discrepancy ever be overcome? We 
hoped and we trusted! We believed that 
it was worth the trial! We believed that 
the first step was to make the child want 
to talk, love to talk, have a lot to talk 
about, expect to be talked to, and expect 
to be understood. We wanted the habit of 
communieation to be established. 

What use perfect speech if a child has 
nothing to say—or if the perfect speech is 
used only in unrelated, uninteresting or 
teacher-made sentences? What use speech 
to the deaf child if he cannot use it in the 
same way and for the same reason that a 
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hearing child uses it? 

So we ventured. We poured in language 
concepts. We used every opportunity pos. 
sible to give the children “a language 
sense.” We had no set vocabulary—the 
children developed their own vocabulary, 
What sort? It contained the names of peo- 
ple they knew, things they used in and 
out of school, places that were familiar, 
important words, good words, silly words, 
children’s words. We helped them say what 
they wanted to say, regardless of what lan- 
guage principle was involved. In addition 
to conversational language, the children 
learned all the needed everyday expres. 
sions and used them continually—simple 
expressions, such as, “May I be first?” 
“It’s my turn.” “I’m second” (or third, 
or fourth), “I don’t want to be last,” “It’s 
time for recess” (lunch or gym), “We're 
early,” “Martha’s late,” and countless oth- 
ers. To each other they learned to say, 
“Don’t bother me, I’m busy,” “Look at 
mine!” “I remember,” “You're silly,” 
“Watch me.” 

We used any and every pronoun, any 
and every needed verb form; in fact, we 
used the language demanded by the occa- 
sion. The children led and did not follow 
blindly. Would the children be hopelessly 
mixed up later? We believed not! 


Applies to All Children 


Can all deaf children be taught this way? 
I feel certain they can. Will they all profit 
to the same extent? Probably not, but 
they will learn more this way than through 
a stereotyped, artificial approach—and they 
will be happier, more natural, more nor 
mal, and more communicative. 

Not all children, whether hearing or 
deaf, progress at the same rate of speed. 
Some take two years to do only one year’s 
work. How fast the deaf child moves 
along depends upon many things—among 
them, his early home influences “and trait 
ing, his attitude toward grown-ups, his 
emotional stability, his feeling of security, 
his intelligence, how much use he makes 
of his own particular resources, his natt 
ral gift for lipreading. It is very ’ important 
to remember that the point to be consit- 
ered is not how fast he progresses, but 
how well! 

Today we are going to demonstrate some 

(See “Language,” page 274) 
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THE USE OF MOVIE FILMS IN A CLASS OF THE DEAF* 


By BEATRICE OSTERN 


HIS past year at the Lexington School 
we have been using the Encyclopedia 
Britannica films and film readers as part 
of our library and reading program in the 
primary and intermediate departments. 
Mrs. Cory, the school librarian, is not only 
a skilled librarian, but also is trained in 
the use of audio-visual aids, and she has 
been working in close cooperation with the 
classroom teachers in the use of the films. 
The primary series includes eight films 
on social studies and nature studies. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films have been 
supervised by Dr. Arthur Gates of Teach- 
ers’ College. The accompanying books 
were prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Paul Witty, language specialist at North- 
western University. The primary series is 
entitled the “It’s Fun to Find Out” series, 
and includes “Three Little Kittens,” “Gray 
Squirrel,” “Shep the Farm Dog,” “Farm 
Animals,”’ “The Fireman,” “The Mailman,” 
“The Food Store.” and “A Day at the 
Fair.” 

The intermediate series includes eight 
titles on children of other lands. These 
films also come from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, and the accompanying books 
were prepared by Mabel O'Donnell, who 
has written many successful readers. 


Films Guarantee Close Attention 


My class this year has been a first grade 
group, and although they are not yet ready 
to read the film readers which accompany 
the films, I have enjoyed using the film 
program and feel that my children have 
benefited greatly from it. I don’t need to 
tell you what stimulating motivation the 
showing of a film provides for almost any 
subject. My children practically jump with 
joy at the announcement that they will be 
shown a movie, and from there on it is 
easy to present any subject to them and be 
guaranteed wide-eyed and close attention. 
However, I don’t mean to imply by this 
that the subjects of the films have in any 
way been dull or inappropriate. On the 
contrary, a second reason that I have ap- 


"Introduction to a demonstration given before the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, Boston, Mass., 
June 20, 1953. 
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preciated immensely having the film pro- 
gram made available to me and my chil- 
dren has been precisely because of the emi- 
nent suitability of its content. I have al- 
ready mentioned the titles of the films de- 
signed for the primary grades and you can 
see that they are subjects which have a 
universal appeal to children. Also they 
provide an opportunity for bringing to 
the children social study concepts at their 
level of understanding which may not easi- 
ly be available in other forms. For ex- 
ample, in the film about the mailman my 
children, who are all city-bred, learned 
many interesting facts about the differ- 
ences between country and city life. 


Reading Influenced By Movies 


Further evidence that the films were 
stimulating to the children was demon- 
strated when, after the showing of a film, 
the children in selecting library books to 
take out invariably chose several books 
which dealt with subjects related to that of 
the film they had just seen. 

Yesterday, Miss Bennett in her talk on 
reading programs for the young deaf 
child,** described briefly the preparation 
for and the method of using the films and 
film readers. The librarian provides the 
teacher with the readers about a week be- 
fore the actual showing of the film. This 
gives the teacher ample time for oral prep- 
aration for the film. The film is then 
shown. Following this, the teacher will 
again use the film readers with the chil- 
dren, and this time the readers are found 
to be even more meaningful. The film, of 
course, may be shown more than once, or 
as many times as the teacher feels is bene- 
ficial. This will vary with the particular 
needs of the group. The illustrations in 
the film readers are stills of some of the 
shots in the movie. This has been of great 
help to the children in the contextual 
recognition of words, as well as in the 
learning of new words. 

I should say here that the children in 

(See “Movies,” page 276) 


**Reading Comprehension in the Preschool and Pri- 
mary Classes, by Josephine Bennett, VoLTA REVIEW, 
March 1953, page 132. 
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Part II: Selecting 
By JESSE 


EARING aids made within the past 

decade by reliable manufacturers have 
all been precision electronic audio ampli- 
fiers, and they have many points of simi- 
larity. Starting with a microphone. they 
include an electric circuit with subminia- 
ture condensers and resistors, miraculous 
tiny vacuum tubes. or transistors. Gen- 
erally there are three of these, but there 
may be any number from two to six. In 
vacuum tube instruments there are always 
two batteries; in transistor instruments 
one, two, or three batteries. These bat- 
teries are never large. and some of them 
are so tiny that two can be put into a tea- 
spoon. 

Usually all of these parts, plus a switch, 
a volume control, and a tone control, are 
placed in a single tiny case. From this as- 
sembly a cord leads to the ear or the vicin- 
ity of the ear, where there is a receiver 
and, unless the receiver is of the bone con- 
duction type, an ear piece as well. 

A very much simplified explanation of 
the essentials of the hearing aid is that it 
picks up sound, transforms it into electric 
current, multiplies the current, transforms 
the multiplied current back into sound. 
and delivers it to the ear. This series of 
operations cannot be performed in the pres- 
ent stage of our knowledge without all the 
parts mentioned, even though there are 
several possible alternate methods of plac- 
ing the parts. 


All Parts Are Essential 


Of course I read advertisements imply- 
ing that certain hearing aids do not in- 
clude all of these parts—that they are 
merely something you wear on your wrist. 
in your pocket, in your hair, in your hat. 
or tucked behind your ear. I always in- 
quire where I can see one, offer to buy 
one, even ask the agency to sell one. | 
have not yet seen one that works without 


Mr. Reeve, a hearing aid dealer, has worked out 
an ingenious plan for giving the purchasers of hear- 
ing aids, if they happen to live in small communities, 
a concentrated course of training in the care and use 
of their instruments. 
published i 


His five-day program is being 
in five installments.—Editor. 
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Your Hearing Aid 
W. REEVE 


all of the essential parts. 

I have seen and tested hearing aids in 
which the weirdest methods had been used 
to conceal some important part. For in- 
stance, an aid without cords could be worn 
in the pocket; but no hearing results un. 
less it is taken out and held against the 
ear! Or the aid could be worn on the 
wrist—yes—but only if there was the cus- 
tomary connecting cord running up the 
arm. Or the entire assembly could be 
strapped across the head; or the earpiece 
could be covered with an earring. 

I have also collected a good-sized letter 
file full of copies of restraining orders 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
and fraud warnings issued by Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus against these companies that 
represent their hearing aids as working 
without all the essential parts. Hearing aids 
are designed by skilled and conscientious 
engineers, but when one succeeds in sub- 
tracting a fraction of an ounce from the 
total weight. or finds a freak manner of 
concealing a part, the advertising depart- 
ment rushes into print with statements 
that are deliberately phrased to mislead the 
unwary. 

Well over one hundred companies have 
manufactured hearing aids within recent 
years; only from twenty to thirty have 
stayed in business five years or more. Most 
companies, if they have survived at all, have 
come out with frequent new models. If 
anyone has succeeded in counting the total 
number of outstanding models I have not 
learned the count. The leading cord manv- 
facturer lists cords for more than a hun 
dred and fifty models, yet I have frequent 
calls for cords that even this manufacturer 
does not list. It sounds like a dizzy tangle, 
and it is. My technician and I are all too 
well aware just how dizzy it is because we 
always try to give—and usually succeed 
in giving—battery cord and repair serv 
ice on any hearing aid brought in. 

Obviously, when you need a hearing aid 
you cannot look at a hundred and fifty dif 
ferent models—if you look at even seven 
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or eight different kinds you will be more 
confused after you have tried the last one 
than before you tried the first one. I wish 
I could simplify it by telling you that there 
js just one best hearing aid, but in honesty 
| cannot because nearly all of them are 
good. 

Many methods have been devised for 
testing your hearing and prescribing a 
hearing aid just for you. Nearly all ear 
specialists use an audiometer; many hear- 
ing aid consultants do also. With the audi- 
ometer a physician can determine many 
things he needs to know in operating on 
or treating your ear. A hearing aid con- 
sultant learns the extent of your hearing 
deficiency and in what tone range the de- 
ficiency lies. It does not always follow that 
he learns what adjustment of which hear- 
ing aid will give you the best and most 
comfortable understanding of human 
speech. Many other consultants rely on the 
speech test, sometimes leaving discriminat- 
ing or cynical clients wondering which has 
been tested—the hearing of the client or 
the voice of the tester. 

Personally, I like to use the audiometer. 
It gives me a start in understanding the 
client’s needs. I particularly like to keep 
audiometer charts on file so that with old 
clients I can see the change in hearing 
over a period of years. I do not like to 
pretend I have greater knowledge than is 
accepted by advanced hearing science, and 
that by glancing at an audiogram I can 
prescribe the one best hearing aid and the 
one best adjustment for that hearing aid. 

On the contrary. whatever method is 
used to establish the approximate need. | 
want the voice test—not made by myself 
or any other stranger. but by the client’s 
own family and friends—before a_ final 
selection of the instrument and before its 
adjustments are made. That is. I want to 
observe conversation between the hearing 
aid wearer and his family or friends 
through the hearing aid before final selec- 
tion and adjustments are decided on. | 
believe that this is better testing than can 
be done with any electronic instrument 
that has so far been invented. 

Of course, in an economic system where 
the dollar mark is very important, price 
must be considered. Early in my practice 
as a hearing aid consultant I came to the 
conclusion that I wanted always to have 
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at least two instruments—first, the finest 
regardless of price; and second, the lowest- 
priced usable and dependable hearing aid. 
I still believe that instruments from both 
classes are necessary. 

Never let anyone tell you that you do 
not have to have an individual fitting. 
Whatever can be said about competing 
methods of testing hearing, or even the 
advisability of having a test at all, an ear 
piece that exactly fits the ear is a neces- 
sity for satisfactory use of any hearing aid. 
Such an ear piece can be obtained only by 
a skilled technician who carefully makes 
an impression of your ear and sends the 
impression to a laboratory where the ear 
piece is fabricated. 

The best hearing aid for you is the one 
with which you can best understand. That 
is obviously the case today. I think it is 
equally obvious that the best hearing aid 
for you is the one that not only gives you 
the clearest understanding today but that 
will continue to do so with the minimum 
of inconvenience for years to come. 


Transistor Value Exaggerated 


A hearing aid is a delicate instrument: 
it is a precision instrument. Miraculously 
tough and sturdy in spite of its miniature 
size, it will usually survive hard knocks. 
However, all hearing aids need battery re- 
placement as regularly—though not as fre- 
quently—as a watch needs winding. All 
require cord replacement once or twice a 
vear, and a general overhauling every two 
to five years. The best hearing aid for 
you is one which can be serviced by an 
establishment with which you are ac- 
quainted and in which you have confi- 
dence, conveniently located in your own 
town or as near to it as possible. 

Right now there is much interest, even 
excitement, over the development of the 
transistor. Over-optimistic newswriters 
and, I am afraid, a -few hearing aid con- 
sultants—have suggested that the trans- 
istor will do the impossible. 

Undoubtedly the transistor offers some 
advantages over the vacuum tube, but re- 
member that a transistor is a substitute for 
a vacuum tube embodied in a circuit simi- 
lar to and enclosed in a case like the hear- 
ing aids you have been using. 

While hearing aids with transistors have 

(See “School,” page 264) 











N its issue for May 17, The Reporter, 

which in recent months has been raised 
to first place among news magazines in 
my estimation, has an editorial entitled 
“As Pound and Dollar Meet.” It is a dis- 
cussion of what, in London, is diagnosed as 
a “dollar crisis” and in Washington as a 


“sterling crisis.” As I had just been at- 
tempting in my small way to make pound 


and dollar meet, I found the discussion 
most interesting, and instructive too, as 
well as productive of philosophical medi- 
tations. 

I subscribe to an interesting professional 
journal, The Teacher of the Deaf, published 
in England. I usually send in my subscrip- 
tion by mailing a personal check that | 
think will cover the requisite amount, let- 
ting them figure out the exchange over 
there; but this time I decided I would be 
more businesslike about it, and so I wrote 
to the business manager of The Teacher of 
the Deaf and asked him how much I owed 
on my subscription. He replied that I had 
sent too much last time, and had a sum to 
my credit; that the annual subscription is 
15/ and that if I would send 4/7 I would 
be paid through December, 1953. I had no 
idea how much 4/7 would be in American 
money, so I decided to add 15/ (the price 
of another year’s subscription), making, I 
decided, 19/7. Then I would find out how 
much that would be in dollars and cents 
and mail a check for that amount. I had 
already been assured that my personal 
check would suffice. 

I accordingly went to the exchange win- 
dow of the small branch bank with which 
I do business and asked the young lady 
behind the grill work to tell me how much 
19/7 would be in American money. I ex- 
plained that 19/7 meant shillings and pence 
and not pounds and shillings. She retired 
to an adding machine at the rear of the 
room, and, with the aid of a large sheet of 
tabulated figures, began adding up col- 
umns. Aiter adding enough figures to have 
settled the national debt, she came back 
with the information that 19/7 would be 
$39.70. I saw at once that she must have 
been working with pounds and shillings, 
so I asked her to do it over in shillings and 
pence. This took her even longer, but she 
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finally decided the amount was $2.70. How. 
ever, my confidence was undermined, so | 
am just sending The Teacher of the Deaf 
a check for $4 and letting them juggle the 
figures. But how are we ever going to ar- 
rive at international understanding if such 
a small matter can create so much diff. 
culty? 


A Swiss Tailor in Paris 

A magazine I read regularly and always 
enjoy is Le Messager, a French Swiss 
monthly published in Lausanne, and edited 
by Mlle. Jeanne Kunkler, who visited the 
United States a few years ago and endeared 
herself to all the hard of hearing and deaf 
persons who were fortunate enough to meet 
her. In spite of almost total deafness, she 
travelled alone through a strange country, 
made herself understood and understood 
others speaking a strange language, and 
returned to Switzerland with a most inter- 
esting set of impressions which she pro- 
ceeded to serialize in her magazine, so we 
all saw ourselves as a French Swiss saw us. 

In the March 1953 issue of Le Messager 
is a delightful article, Mes deux mois a 
Paris, My Two Months in Paris, by Jean 
Brielmann, a deaf Swiss tailor from Berne, 
and as it carries an interesting message, I 
am going to translate part of it: 


As I am a tailor, and as Paris is the capital of 
the world, I went there to take a course of pro- 
fessional training at the International Academy of 
Cutters. The first month was devoted to men’s 
tailoring and the second to women’s. There were 
about forty students participating in the course, 
and they came from all countries: Belgians, 
Arabs, Greeks, Swiss, full blooded Negroes, half 
castes, a Moroccan, a Brazilian, a native of Mar- 
tinique, a Siamese, an Armenian, and a Russian 
from the U.S.S.R. All except myself were hear- 
ing persons, and in order to follow more easily 
and with less fatigue the long lessons given, I 
took care to place myself close beside the instruc- 
tor, practically at his elbow. 

At the final examination, each student drew 
by lot two assignments of work to execute. When 
the results were published, I learned with great 
joy that a Belgian and I had tied for first place, 
and I received two great, magnificent diplomas 
certifying to my skill as a cutter for men’s cloth- 
ing and for women’s. 

I did not go alone to Paris. A colleague from 
St. Gall, a hearing man, went with me to follow 
the course and to share my room at the hotel as 
well as my meals and my leisure activities. For 
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two months my friend and I prepared our own 
food in our room, for the price asked for meals 
at the pension was too dear. As there were no 
lessons on Saturday or Sunday, we spent all the 
week ends visiting the great city, and I brought 
back some fine memories and a strong impression 
of Paris. 

Paris and its outskirts, the Department of the 
Seine. forms an agglomeration of five million 
inhabitants, and, with the outlying regions, more 
than seven millions, the most dense population 
in the world, and greater than the entire popula- 
tion of Switzerland. 

Merely to feed such a city presents grave prob- 
lems. The supply of provisions, which come from 
all parts of France and even from foreign coun- 
tries, converges finally at the Halles, the Great 
Market, from where they are distributed in a few 
hours to even the most distant regions of Paris. 
The Halles, which is called the stomach of Paris, 
includes ten enormous buildings, separated by 
covered passageways, each building a great vault 
with refrigerated air. The Halles is open from 
midnight until midday, except on Sunday morn- 
ing. It is during the morning that excitement is 
at its height, and there are a thousand scenes to 
amuse the visitor who is not afraid to breast the 
jostling throng. The marketing terminated, the 
teams of workmen swarm over the _ buildings, 
sweeping, cleaning, scraping with great rapidity. 

Traffic in Paris is extremely congested. I took 
great pleasure in being a part of the confusion 
of automobiles, and watching the drivers, always 
in a hurry, burst out at one another with bad 
temper. It is really an art to cross a frequented 
street on foot, notwithstanding the many police 
officers who regulate the traffic. 

I visited the greater number of celebrated and 
historic buildings of Paris, for instance, Notre 
Dame, the most beautiful and majestic church 
in France, the construction of which was begun 
in 1163 and was not completed until 1330; Sainte- 
Chapelle, built by Saint Louis; and the lovely 
church of Saint Julien le Pauvre, in its frame- 
work of fresh green. 

I walked through the great avenue, Champs 
Elysées, six kilometers long, and other splendid 
avenues, with their many gardens, and I went 
twice to the summit of the Eiffel Tower. I at- 
tended the theatre, where I saw a magnificent 
play of Rameau, in which the sea was represented 
with real water on the stage, and a galley sailed 
through a storm, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. During another scene, we saw a festi- 
val of ancient Naples, interrupted by the eruption 
of a volcano that ravaged the whole countryside. 

The museums of Paris offered us the wealth of 
twenty centuries of French history and the his- 
tory of the world. The Louvre alone, with its 
200,000 paintings, requires five whole days to be 
seen in its entirety. 

But I had scarcely finished my last examina- 
tion when I hurried to the station to take the 
train for Switzerland and return to my wife and 
daughter and my own fireside. I found Berne 
calm, silent and almost dead in comparison with 
Paris, which is, day and night, the noisiest city 
in the world. People have said to me, “You must 
go to Paris at least once,” and now I can reply 
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with pride, “I have been in Paris two months.” 
JEAN BriELMANN 
Berne, Switzerland 

I find myself echoing Mlle. Kunkler’s 
editorial comment, “And those two months 
were well spent!” 

I like this Swiss tailor’s way of travel- 
ling. He went on business to Paris, and he 
worked while he was there. but he used his 
leisure to see the city and to make himself 
a part of it. It is impossible to translate 
with a single word the French verb as- 
sister, which means a variety of things: 
to assist, to take part in, to be present at, 
to look on, to help, to be a witness. This 
man uses it for everything. He “assisted” 
the traffic jams, he “assisted” the plays he 
saw at the theatre, he “assisted” during his 
visit to the opera. In short, he was a part 
of everything, and this in spite of a severe 
loss of hearing. I prefer to travel that way, 
to make a place for myself in the cities I 
visit, and to feel that I belong there for 
the time being, with a part in what is going 
on, and not merely a spectator part. I hope 
that when I go to Paris and to Rome and 
to Copenhagen, I can “assist” at some of 
the interesting scenes [ visit. 


Developing One’s Resources 


Here is a letter from a correspondent 
who has been writing to me off and on to 
express appreciation of the Mailbox, but 
has not hitherto sent a contribution to the 
column. This time she sends us all a mes- 


sage. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I am sure this subject has been used many 
times for discussion, but it bears a continuation. 
It is my favorite for any handicapped person, 
especially the hard of hearing. I should like to 
talk about developing one’s resources, using all 
the unused powers of one’s life, discovering and 
developing talents lying dormant, and using them 
to our advantage and the advantage of others. 

I believe in having an alert mind, an energetic 
life, the will to live, and, while living, to be truly 
alive, and to do and to serve. And I don’t mean 
timid, minor service. I mean real contributions, 
offered with strength and joy. That poem of 
Emily Dickinson’s that goes 


“Tf I can help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again... . 
I shall not live in vain” 


has always irked me. It seems to set a limitation 
to what we can offer. There is so much more we 


(See “Molly,” page 270) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


HIS time we run the gamut of ages 
and accomplishments, from preschool 
to college. 
Practical Publicity for the Children 
We are in the midst of plans for our 
annual picnic for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. As an officer in the Parents’ 
Group | am on the picnic committee. We 
had to make our plans well in advance of 
the date because so many people are hav- 
ing vacations now and aren't always avail- 
able. Another mother and I typed about 
80 letters to various organizations solicit- 
ing donations for our picnic. That in itself 
was quite a job but the fruits of our labor 
are beginning to show, as we are receiving 
the nicest responses to our letters. All of 
the members of the picnic committee are 
working very hard and we are expecting 
the affair to be very successful. We are all 
members of the Parents’ Group of this 
city’s Hearing Society and as we all have 
deaf or hard of hearing children, you can 
see that we have a “common bond.” 


Mrs. L. G. 


Adjustments for Child and Parent 

(Trisha is 8.) 

Mrs. G.. I hope you have a wonderful 
picnic. How busy you must have been 
planning it! And you solicited donations! 
What a job! I am Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman of our PTA this year and 
it is a tradition with our group to have an 
annual supper, feeding from five to seven 
hundred people. After the supper is over 
in a couple of months I will consider that 
I have “had it.” and that nothing in PTA 
work could be worse. I was President last 
year. 

As for the behavior problem, the deaf 
are no worse, I believe, than other children. 
It just takes longer to get through to them! 
There are times when I would give any- 
thing if Trisha would say, “Yes, Mother.” 
when I told her she could not have some- 
thing she felt she would die without. Mav- 
be in another year! Many times I have 
told everyone within three blocks on our 
main street that I have no money for a 
bike, roller skates, a doll, a watch, etc.. ete.. 
on that day. She sees something in a win- 
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dow or in a store she must have and it is 
impossible for her to have it. I have much 
explaining to do, and, of course, everyone 
knows that “I have no money for that” 
before I have finished. Needless to say, | 
just don’t take her shopping with me un. 
less | am going to buy the thing she has 
been asking for. Michael and Kathy un. 
derstand that they cannot have everything 
they want when they want it, and so must 
Trisha . . . and I hope she will soon. 
Welcome to Mrs. A. and Camilla. Mis- 
fortune is usually something that happens 
to the other person, but once in awhile it 
happens to us. We can only start from 
there. What might have been means noth- 
ing to us. Our child is deaf or she has a 
serious hearing loss. I can and still do ery 
when on sleepless nights I live all over 
again Trisha’s illness that cost her her 
hearing. but it is foolish and I know it. 
I suppose many times the adjustment is 
harder for the mother than for the child. 


Mrs. J. L. K. 


A Successful Day School Program 


(Priscilla, almost 9, has an 80 db. hear- 
ing loss.) af 

This has been our first experience hav- 
ing Priscilia in a day school and we cer- 
tainly endorse it when it is at all feasible. 
Being in a school with so many hearing 
children (there are 60 deafened ones 
among several hundred hearing) and play- 
ing only with hearing children in the after- 
noons at home has certainly done her a 
world of good. She is perfectly at ease 
with any group of hearing children. A spe- 
cial bus transports the deaf children to 
and from school each day. Play periods, 
lunch hours, and assembly periods are held 
with the hearing children. 

Priscilla has a new hearing aid and 
wears it all the time. Every child at school 
has an aid and they all accept them and 
wear them constantly. I believe she is get- 
ting more from her aid than we had real- 
ized, as without it she is much more apt 
to say. “What?” and have to have things 
repeated. I don’t mean that she is not hav- 
ing to use speechreading, but I feel that 
she is using what hearing she has to the 
best of her ability. 


The Volta Review 
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Last spring, she made her first appear- 
ance on television. The program is run 
by the head of the City School Guidance 
Department. Various types of special edu- 
cation were discussed over a period of 
weeks. The one devoted to the education 
of deaf children began with an explanation 
of the difficulties involved in a loss of hear- 
ing and how children are taught orally. 
Then Priscilla, her teacher, and two other 
students proceeded with a completely un- 
rehearsed question and answer period. We 
were so proud of our daughter. She used 
her very best speech and language. The 
program gave excellent publicity to our 
deaf children and their education. 


Mrs. E. R. 


Much Benefit from Little Hearing 


(At the time of writing, Joan was 8 and 
Richard, 6.) 

Joan is in the third grade and Richard 
in the first of a large day school for the 
deaf in our city. They now have their 
own hearing aids, the same model and one 
of the most powerful on the market. and 
seem to enjoy wearing them. It is difficult 
to say just how much they gain from them. 
but I am confident that at least the objec- 
tives outlined by Dr. Silverman in the re- 
print enclosed in the Roundabout (S. Rich- 
ard Silverman: The Implications for Schools 
for the Deaf of Recent Research on Hear- 
ing Aids) may be attained. Neither child 
wants to go to school even one day without 
his hearing aid. so that in itself is enough 
evidence, it seems to me, that the aids are 
worth wearing. However, they don’t want 
to wear them very much at home and I am 
not insisting. I feel that in time they may 
want to without urging. Both children had 
their hearing tested last fall at one of the 
hospital hearing clinics and I was amazed 
to find such a difference in their responses 
with and without a hearing aid. Joan’s 
hearing in her better ear drops from 55 at 
100 cycles to 75 at 500, down to 95 at 
1,000 eveles and to 100 at 2,000 cycles. 
Richard’s is almost identical, so you can 
see they are both most profoundly deaf 
with practically no hearing in the speech 
range. However, I am sure that the hear- 
ing aid is of some benefit to each and that 
they will learn to hear more and more. 

One thrill I had was to hear Joan say, 
“I hear the water.” when I turned it on 
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one night to wet the brush to fix her hair. 
That was something that I have been doing 
regularly for years, since she has long 
blonde curls, but never before had she re- 
sponded to it spontaneously. 

As I have mentioned, Richard has been 
taught under the Vassar method which was 
described sometime ago in the VoLTA RE- 
view (May-June, 1949) and perhaps most 
important of all, has had an excellent teach- 
er for four years. (Both children entered 
school at age 214.) Richard’s voice is as 
normal as a hearing child’s. whereas Joan’s 
has a definite “deaf” quality. Richard has 
loads more language than Joan had at his 
age. Since their hearing loss is approxi- 
mately the same, it is difficult to determine 
whether it is the child, the method, or the 
teacher. There are so many factors to take 
into consideration. I feel that one child 
is as bright as the other, but as I always 
express it, if they had been hearing chil- 
dren, I feel that Richard would have been 
more talkative than Joan. He is alwavs 
gabbing, whether to himself or to an audi- 
ence, whereas Joan tends to play quietly. 
So, perhaps it is Richard’s constant use of 
his voice that has caused it to retain such 
a pleasant quality. 

Mrs. A. J. M. 
Becoming a Veteran Flier 

(Mary is 8 and has an 80 db. loss.) 

Last Easter Mary flew east by herself. 
That was quite a departure for us and we 
were doubtless more excited about it than 
she. When her teacher told her she was 
coming by herself she said she would be 
happy with “the lady in blue’’—the stew- 
ardess. When she was told that Mother 
and Father would meet her, she replied, 
“No, Mother, Daddy, Charlotte, Jerry, Ar- 
thur, and Larry.” So we had to muster the 
whole clan to be on the welcoming com- 
mittee. They flew through some very rough 
weather but we were told that Mary was 
a very good passenger. The plane was an 
hour late but she finally arrived and ran 
across the rain-swept field at 11:45 P. M. 
waving her return trip ticket over her head. 
I think the trip was very good for her, 
giving her poise, self-reliance, and boost- 
ing her ego in general. 

Tomorrow she arrives again by herself, 
only this time at a decent hour in the after- 
noon. I have asked her teacher to be sure 
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THE PARENTS 


HIS time we run the gamut of ages 
and accomplishments, from preschool 
to college. 


Practical Publicity for the Children 


We are in the midst of plans for our 
annual picnic for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. As an officer in the Parents’ 
Group I am on the picnic committee. We 
had to make our plans well in advance of 
the date because so many people are hav- 
ing vacations now and aren't always avail- 
able. Another mother and I typed about 
80 letters to various organizations solicit- 
ing donations for our picnic. That in itself 
was quite a job but the fruits of our labor 
are beginning to show, as we are receiving 
the nicest responses to our letters. All of 
the members of the picnic committee are 
working very hard and we are expecting 
the affair to be very successful. We are all 
members of the Parents’ Group of this 
city’s Hearing Society and as we all have 
deaf or hard of hearing children, you can 
see that we have a “common bond.” 


Mrs. L. G. 


Adjustments for Child and Parent 

(Trisha is 8.) 

Mrs. G.. I hope you have a wonderful 
picnic. How busy you must have 
planning it! And you solicited donations! 
What a job! I am Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman of our PTA this year and 
it is a tradition with our group to have an 
annual supper, feeding from five to seven 
hundred people. After the supper is over 
in a couple of months I will consider that 
I have “had it.” and that nothing in PTA 
work could be worse. I was President last 
year. 

As for the behavior problem, the deaf 
are no worse, I believe, than other children. 
It just takes longer to get through to them! 
There are times when I would give any- 
thing if Trisha would say, “Yes, Mother.” 
when I told her she could not have some- 
thing she felt she would die without. Mav- 
be in another year! Many times I have 
told everyone within three blocks on our 
main street that I have no money for a 
bike, roller skates, a doll, a watch. etc.. etc.. 
on that day. She sees something in a win- 
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TALK IT OVER 


dow or in a store she must have and it is 
impossible for her to have it. I have much 
explaining to do, and, of course, everyone 
knows that “I have no money for that” 
before I have finished. Needless to say, | 
just don't take her shopping with me un. 
less | am going to buy the thing she has 
been asking for. Michael and Kathy un. 
derstand that they cannot have everything 
they want when they want it. and so must 
Trisha .. . and I hope she will soon. 
Welcome to Mrs. A. and Camilla. Mis- 
fortune is usually something that happens 
to the other person, but once in awhile it 
happens to us. We can only start from 
there. What might have been means noth- 
ing to us. Our child is deaf or she has a 
serious hearing loss. I can and still do cry 
when on sleepless nights I live all over 
again Trisha’s illness that cost her her 
hearing. but it is foolish and I know it. 
[ suppose many times the adjustment is 
harder for the mother than for the child. 


Mrs. J. L. K. 


A Successful Day School Program 


(Priscilla, almost 9, has an 80 db. hear- 
ing loss.) “ 

This has been our first experience hav- 
ing Priscilla in a day school and we cer- 
tainly endorse it when it is at all feasible. 
Being in a school with so many hearing 
children (there are 60 deafened 
among several hundred hearing) and play- 
ing only with hearing children in the after- 
noons at home has certainly done her a 
world of good. She is perfectly at ease 
with any group of hearing children. A spe- 
cial bus transports the deaf children to 
and from school each day. Play periods, 
lunch hours, and assembly periods are held 
with the hearing children. 

Priscilla has a new hearing aid and 
wears it all the time. Every child at school 
has an aid and they all accept them and 
wear them constantly. I believe she is get- 
ting more from her aid than we had real- 
ized, as without it she is much more apt 
to say. “What?” and have to have things 
repeated. I don’t mean that she is not hav- 
ing to use speechreading, but I feel that 
she is using what hearing she has to the 
best of her ability. 
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Last spring, she made her first appear- 
ance on television. The program is run 
by the head of the City School Guidance 
Department. Various types of special edu- 
cation were discussed over a period of 
weeks. The one devoted to the education 
of deaf children began with an explanation 
of the difficulties involved in a loss of hear- 
ing and how children are taught orally. 
Then Priscilla, her teacher, and two other 
students proceeded with a completely un- 
rehearsed question and answer period. We 
were so proud of our daughter. She used 
her very best speech and language. The 
program gave excellent publicity to our 
deaf children and their education. 


Mrs. E. R. 


Much Benefit from Little Hearing 


(At the time of writing, Joan was 8 and 
Richard, 6.) 

Joan is in the third grade and Richard 
in the first of a large day school for the 
deaf in our city. 
own hearing aids, the same model and one 
of the most powerful on the market, and 
seem to enjoy wearing them. It is difficult 
to say just how much they gain from them. 
but I am confident that at least the objec- 
tives outlined by Dr. Silverman in the re- 
print enclosed in the Roundabout (S. Rich- 
ard Silverman: The Implications for Schools 
for the Deaf of Recent Research on Hear- 
ing Aids) may be attained. Neither child 
wants to go to school even one day without 
his hearing aid. so that in itself is enough 
evidence. it seems to me, that the aids are 
worth wearing. However, they don’t want 
to wear them very much at home and I am 
not insisting. I feel that in time they may 
want to without urging. Both children had 
their hearing tested last fall at one of the 
hospital hearing clinics and I was amazed 
to find such a difference in their responses 
with and without a hearing aid. Joan’s 
hearing in her better ear drops from 55 at 
100 cycles to 75 at 500, down to 95 at 
1.000 cycles and to 100 at 2,000 cycles. 
Richard’s is almost identical, so you can 
see they are both most profoundly deaf 
with practically no hearing in the speech 
range. However, I am sure that the hear- 
ing aid is of some benefit to each and that 
thev will learn to hear more and more. 

One thrill I had was to hear Joan say, 
“I hear the water.” when I turned it on 
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They now have their 


one night to wet the brush to fix her hair. 
That was something that I have been doing 
regularly for years, since she has long 
blonde curls, but never before had she re- 
sponded to it spontaneously. 

As I have mentioned, Richard has been 
taught under the Vassar method which was 
described sometime ago in the VoLta RE- 
view (May-June, 1949) and perhaps most 
important of all, has had an excellent teach- 
er for four years. (Both children entered 
school at age 214.) Richard’s voice is as 
normal as a hearing child’s. whereas Joan’s 
has a definite “deaf” quality. Richard has 
loads more language than Joan had at his 
age. Since their hearing loss is approxi- 
mately the same, it is difficult to determine 
whether it is the child, the method, or the 
teacher. There are so many factors to take 
into consideration. I feel that one child 
is as bright as the other, but as I always 
express it, if they had been hearing chil- 
dren, I feel that Richard would have been 
more talkative than Joan. He is alwavs 
gabbing, whether to himself or to an audi- 
ence, whereas Joan tends to play quietly. 
So, perhaps it is Richard’s constant use of 
his voice that has caused it to retain such 
a pleasant quality. 


Mrs. A. J. M. 


Becoming a Veteran Flier 

(Mary is 8 and has an 80 db. loss.) 

Last Easter Mary flew east by herself. 
That was quite a departure for us and we 
were doubtless more excited about it than 
she. When her teacher told her she was 
coming by herself she said she would be 
happy with “the lady in blue’—the stew- 
ardess. When she was told that Mother 
and Father would meet her, she replied. 
“No, Mother, Daddy, Charlotte, Jerry, Ar- 
thur, and Larry.” So we had to muster the 
whole clan to be on the welcoming com- 
mittee. They flew through some very rough 
weather but we were told that Mary was 
a very good passenger. The plane was an 
hour late but she finally arrived and ran 
across the rain-swept field at 11:45 P. M. 
waving her return trip ticket over her head. 
I think the trip was very good for her, 
giving her poise, self-reliance, and boost- 
ing her ego in general. 

Tomorrow she arrives again by herself, 
only this time at a decent hour in the after- 
noon. I have asked her teacher to be sure 
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that Mary travels on the plane without 
her hearing aid in her ear because last 
time she had an earache the day after re- 
turning. We don’t know whether it was 
due to a little cold she had or to the pres- 
sure at varying altitudes, so we are play- 
ing safe this time and leaving it off. She 
arrives with a tag sewn on her coat with 
her name and address and directions as to 
what to do if she is not met. 


Mrs. J. F. D. 


Early Training Brings Confidence 

(The writer of this letter is a woman 
who has taught the deaf for many years. 
The last five, at least, have been spent in 
a preschool setup.) 

Mrs. O., your Paul sounds so sweet. I 
wish I had him as a pupil. He will be a 
good lipreader, won't he? The natural 
companionship between mother and child 
when the latter is led to watch for words 
in every natural situation makes for good 
understanding of language. It gives the 
child a wonderful background, one which 
can never be built up by means of formal 
lessons only. 

The longer I teach these very young 
children, the more convinced I am that the 
most important thing about very early edu- 
cation is the awakening of the child’s mind. 
This was brought home very forcibly this 
year when a new five-year-old entered our 
school. He had no speech, no lipreading. 
no sense of security, no pride of accom- 
plishment, and so little understanding of 
any situation. An early awakening of this 
child’s mind would surely have resulted in 
a greater sense of security. I think most 
mothers worry too much over the child’s 
lack of speech. Before he can learn to 
speak he must have some ideas. Speech is 
not mere perfect articulation. It is com- 
munication of ideas, desires, and needs. 
As Miss Groht said at the Annual Meeting 
of the Volta Speech Association, “What 
price perfect speech if the child has noth- 
ing to say?” 

This year several of our new “threes” 
have been known to us since they were 
babies. Their parents have been members 
of our Parents’ Group. These little people 
all realize that speech is used for commu- 
nication; they know things, and they watch 
for words. They size up a situation and 
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they seem to have remarkable memories, 
It is easy to teach them independenée, 
True, they have no speech, but I do feel 
that they will learn more easily than little 
children who come to nursery school with- 
out this understanding their mothers have 
given them. 

Our second year children, some four and 
some five, can fold their blankets and cots 
and carry their cots to the pile. They can 
carry their dishes to the kitchen after 
lunch, help themselves to milk, and eat 
politely. 

It is not kind to make a helpless baby 
out of a little deaf child. An independent 
spirit will always be an asset to him. It 
pays dividends to take time to teach him. 
We have a certain washroom routine. Nor- 
mal deaf three-year-olds learn it within a 
week or two. They are great little tattle- 
tales too, and are very quick to “tell on” 
someone who neglects to wash, throws 
towels. or splashes water. Preschool chil- 
dren should always wear clothing that they 
can manage with the minimum of effort. 
Overshoes especially should be plenty large. 
I think that any kind of parent training 
should stress obedience and independence. 
The child will not always be a cuddly two- 
or three-year-old. 

Temper tantrums are normal to an ex- 
tent with “twos” and “threes” but they are 
not normal with the properly handled five 
or six or eight-year-old, deaf or otherwise. 
If understanding is patiently developed be- 
tween the parent and the child, there will 
be fewer tantrums. Teachers are often 
amazed at the temper tantrums a deaf child 
frequently puts on with his parents when 
they seldom or never occur at school. 


Miss N. M. 


An Enthusiastic College Student 


(Stanley is 19, has a 70 db. loss, and is 
in his freshman year at college.) 

Stanley graduated from high school last 
January without any feeling of the usual 
sentiment that accompanies such an event. 
That was the result of a negative attitude 
toward this problem by the counselors. 
Unfortunately it is prevalent in many 
schools for hearing children. The attitude 
is “Why burden him with college? Why 
shouldn’t he learn a craft?” 

He entered college in February 1952, 

(See “Parents,” page 266) 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Child with a Hearing Loss, by June 
Miller, issued by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Kansas, 1952, 13 pages. 

The author, who is educational director of the 
Hearing and Speech Department of the Universi- 
tv of Kansas Medical Center, has produced brief- 
ly and effectively for the classroom teacher of 
normal children a manual of basic information 
about hearing impairments and how to help the 
child with a hearing loss to continue as part of 
the group. 

The Adult and His Hearing Problem, by 
Francis L. Lederer, M.D. and Richard E. 
Marcus, M.D., in The Annals of Otology, 
Rhinology and Laryngology, Vol. 61, No. 
1, March 1, 1952. Annals Publishing Co., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

Here is an excellent presentation of the needs 
of the adult with a hearing problem, which 
touches on such factors as the otologist-patient 
relationship, the patient’s reaction to his own 
problem, and the services a rehabilitation clinic 
can offer to such a patient. Reference is made to 
the program in effect at the Speech and Hearing 
Unit of the University of Illinois’ Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, Chicago.) The authors have a pro- 
found concept of the need for offering the deaf- 
ened patient “total care.” Their article should 
be required reading for all doctors whose prac- 
tice brings them in contact, regularly or even on 
rare occasions, with patients with hearing im- 
pairments. 


Acoustic Trauma in Children, by Joseph 

Sataloff, M.D., in Annals as above. 

In presenting three cases which were encoun- 
tered during the routine testing of 800 school 
children, the author points out the need to con- 
sider the possibility of acoustic trauma in chil- 
dren resulting from the firing of cap pistols and 
fire crackers. The hearing losses were in the 
high frequencies, indicating an inner ear type of 
defect similar to that suffered by members of the 
armed forces whose hearing was impaired be- 
cause of exposure to gunfire. 


Corporation Giving, by F. Emerson Andrews, 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1952. 362 
pages. Illustrated. $4.50. 

This book is a definitive study of the subject 
of its title, constituting an indispensable source 
of information for corporations in the role of 
donors and for beneficiaries. 

The work is so arranged that it is most read- 
rable, and can be used either as a complete text 
or as a handbook. It develops the general philos- 
ophy underlying the reasons and propriety of 
corporation giving, presents well-documented 
studies on past and present trends, and includes 
a section on the applicable Jaw and _ taxation 
factors. 

In these days of increasing demands for con- 
tributed funds, Mr. Andrews’ work provides a 
most intelligent and enlightened guide. 

JeroME F. Donovan. 
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Happy Times with Sounds, by Lola Merle 
Thompson; Work books 1, 2, and 3, with 
Teachers’ Handbook. Allyn and Bacon, 
New York, 1951. 84c. each; Teachers’ 
Handbook, 64c. 


The method of teaching phonics and spelling 
indicated in these four volumes is at some vari- 
ance with familiar systems. However, it is care- 
fully worked out and, according to the author, 
“grew out of many successful and happy experi- 
ences as a teacher of phonics in the primary 
grades.” We do question whether the unusually 
large number of rules and principles might not 
lead to confusions for the very young child. (Un- 
fortunately, English has a multitude of exceptions 
to any rule one attempts!) Some of the devices 
for explaining these rules seem somewhat ‘pre- 
cious.’ 

We did enjoy the illustrations, and believe 
these volumes might provide an experienced 
teacher with good supplementary material. It 
seems only fair, however, to say that in addition 
to the confusing instructions there are some very 
mistaken ones. For example (Book 3, page 26), 
“Er at the end of a word is always spelled e-r.” 
The author might consider a host of or endings, 
such as doctor, creator, governor, color; not to 
mention rarer ers such as altar, tapir, murmur, 
and martyr. 

Frances S. LICHTENBERG. 


Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone, by Kather- 
ine B. Shippen, illustrated by Richard 
Floethe.- Landmark Books, Random 
House, New York, 1952. $1.50. 


Since this is a book which will interest the older 
pupils in schools for the deaf, we have had it re- 
viewed by a little girl eleven years old.—Editor. 

Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone is really the 
kind of book I enjoy. It gives a lot of interesting 
information along with a very exciting story. It 
has large print and I think is a good book for 
children in fifth or sixth grade to read for them- 
selves. 

Alexander Graham Bell’s father was a teacher 
of speech. He was interested in teaching deaf 
people to lipread and to talk with others. Aleck’s 
brothers had died of T.B. and he was threatened 
with it too, but he recovered and started teaching 
the deaf in a school in Boston. He married one 
of his students, Mabel Hubbard, who was also 
the daughter of the man who helped Mr. Bell 
with his invention by donating money for it. 

It took a very long time to persuade Mr. Hub- 
bard to do so because at first no one believed in 
the telephone. Mr. Hubbard wanted Bell to im- 
prove the harmonic telegraph, but he wouldn’t 
because he was too interested in the telephone. 

After the invention was completed even the 
queen of England wanted to see this device called 
the telephone. She invited Mr. Bell to show it to 
her, and he did. 

Though Alexander Graham Bell was much in- 
terested in teaching the deaf to speak, this book 
is mostly about his invention, the telephone. 

Peccy Fucus, Sixth Grade. 
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* CHROMOVOX * 


Ca) 


“CHROMOVOX provides great 
visual stimulation for deaf children’. . . 


writes James H. Galloway, Superintendent, Rochester School for 


the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 


Miss Clara A. Hamel, principal adds, “‘Chromovox has been profit- 
ably utilized at the Rochester School to sustain attention and to 


motivate the teaching of speech, speech reading and language.” 





The visual aspect of Chromovox is partic- 
ularly important at the Rochester School. 


Several of the students in the class where 


it is being used have nearly total loss of 


hearing. Here the visual stimulus of the 
word-picture combination on the tapes 
plus the teacher forming the word speeds 
up the teaching process. The color correc- 
tion signals eliminate laborious and often 


misunderstood explanation. 


y 


At Rochester School, use of extension boxes with Chromovox 
provides a dual purpose instrument: a dynamic speech and 


hearing medium plus a group hearing aid. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy to install and operate. 
Comes complete with microphone, 3 headsets and 3 basic 
tapes. 40 tapes in all are available, plus blank tapes for 


teacher's original material. 


And, of course, the students with greater 
residual hearing reap double benefits from 
the seeing plus hearing combination. The 
use of extension boxes and headphones 
eliminates the need for any other audio 
system. 

You have only to see and use the 
Chromovox to appreciate its value. To 
enable you to do so, we are offering it on 


a 15-day trial basis. Write for details. 


( HROMOVOX otros Snanteme Sm 


DIVISION 


Caledonia, N Y 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


A Letter to the Editor 


Before I visited the United States I was always 
pleased to see a copy of the VoLta Review. Now 
I have an additional interest, as I saw and met 
some of the writers who are so well known to 
readers of this journal, at the Volta Speech As- 
sociation Summer Meeting last June. 

I was indeed fortunate to have the opportunity 
to attend the convention meetings. It was a privi- 
lege to hear the views of these experienced teach- 
ers and workers and to see their demonstrations. 
Consequently, whenever I receive my copy of the 
Votra Review now, I am transplanted to the 
United States and most of what I read is being 
spoken in Sage Hall, Smith College, or the Hall 
of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, or at 
the Kenmore Hotel! 

So you can imagine my surprise the other 
morning when, sitting at breakfast reading my 
November issue of the Votta Review, I saw six 
of the children in my present class laughing at 
me from the page. 

When I had placed my whereabouts, I realized 
that Mr. Sam Taylor must be writing of his ex- 
periences here. I read this article eagerly, and 
thought that he had painted quite a true and fair 
picture of our school programme. 

There are two sentences upon which I should 
like to comment: 

“The children are taught more by incidental 
language than by a formal method. They are in 
need of a good language course of study, and ] 
was informed that Professor and Mrs. Ewing are 
now in the process of writing a language book.” 

Many of our schools adhere strictly to their 
particular language schemes. This may not be 
too apparent to the visitor, but each teacher is 
familiar with the course of study. This means 
that methods of teaching language do vary but, 
of course, the aims are constant. Such systems 
allow the teacher a considerable amount of scope 
and demand initiative. It is true that we do not 
have a national language scheme, although Lan- 
guage for the Deaf by A. J. Story is a recognized 
textbook which has been used in a number of 
schools. I am sure that we shall benefit con- 
siderably from the language book in preparation 
by Professor and Doctor Ewing, to which Mr. 
Taylor refers, and from a book now in prepara- 
tion by Miss Agnes Lack, former Headmistress 
of Moseley Road School for the Deaf, Birming- 
ham. Many of the readers of this journal will 
remember that Miss Lack visited a number of 
eastern schools for the deaf in the United States 
in May 1952. 

When I read that the children at the American 
School for the Deaf were unable to comprehend 
a story told with an English accent I wondered 
how many hours I had wasted last year. Perhaps 
it was just Mr. Taylor’s English accent! I know 
the hours were certainly not wasted on me. I 
learned much in every way throughout the ex- 
change year and benefited considerably from the 
experience. 
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The Volta Speech Association convention was 
a perfect end to my professional year. I should 
like to make it quite clear that throughout the 
Nursery and Pre-School Panel Discussion J only 
presented material which was prepared entirely 
by Miss Dorothy O’Halloran.! 

R. Monica STAYNER 
Royal School for the Deaf 
Margate, Kent, England. 





“Hearing is Priceless—Protect It!” This 
is the slogan for Hearing Week, which is being 
observed for the twenty-fifth year May 3-9, 1953. 
Posters illustrating the event carry a photograph 
of two small Washington children whose hearing 
is below par. 

National Hearing Week is an activity of the 
American Hearing Society, whose chapters con- 
duct an annual campaign to inform the _ public 
about the extent of the hearing problem, services 
available to hard of hearing individuals, and the 
need for hearing programs in communities through- 
out the country. Headquarters of the Society 
are at 817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C., and Margaret Rostel is the director of pub- 
lic relations. 


Annual Institute for Parents and Children: 
The Hearing and Sneech Denartment of the Tni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kansas, in coniunction with the Kansas School 
for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas, will hold the Fifth 
Annual Institute for parents and their preschool- 
aged deaf and hard of hearing children May 31 
to June 6, 1953, at the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. The Institute is free for the parents and 
their children with the exception of a $5.00 
registration fee. Application for admission should 
be made by May 15. 


The John Hitz Memorial Library of the 
Volta Bureau has recently received these addi- 
tions: An attractively bound volume of the 
monthly magazine The Western Pennsylvanian, 
the publication of the Western Pennsylvania for 
the Deaf, Volume 60, September 1951 through 








1VOLTA REVIEW, November 1952, pages 422 and 
128 
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FOR SPECIFICATIONS WRITE: 


GRASON—STADLER COMPANY 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS — 
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IS PROUD 
OFA 


CONSISTENT Record o 
CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER’S needs 
IN A WIDE SELECTION Of 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.50 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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June 1952; the 85th Annual Report (1951-52) 
of the Clarke School; the 76th and 77th Annual 
Reports (1949-51) of the Central New York 
School; and the 104th Annual Report (1952) of 
the South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

From the Catholic School for Deaf Boys, Mon- 
treal, Canada, has come the September Souvenir 
Number celebrating the century mark of the de- 
voltion to the education of the deaf of the Cleries 
of St. Viator. In 1952 the school, the first of its 
kind in Canada, was established. The year 1952 
also marked the 25th anniversary of the Viatorian 
Oblates, an association of the deaf whose mem. 
bers, former pupils of the school, take and renew 
religious vows yearly, and whose task it is to 
attend to the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the deaf students. 

\ll of these accessions have been placed with 
appreciation on the shelves of the library. 


More Summer Courses for teachers of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, in addition to those 
recently listed, are as follows: 

The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 
has announced tull quarter courses June 23 to 
\ugust 28; first term courses, June 23 to July 
24; and second term courses July 27 to August 
28. A number of these are applicable to programs 
preparing students for teachers’ certificates in 
speech, speech correction and hearing therapy, 
and education of the deaf. Inquiries mav be ad- 
dressed to Prof. W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, De- 
partment of Speech, 205 Derby Hall, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania State College offers a variety of 
workshops, conferences, and seminars. Among 
these are a conference on reading and speech and 
hearing, a workshop for nursery school teachers, 
and a conference of superintendents and_prin- 
cipals. A catalog and other information may be 
had on request addressed to the Director of Sum- 
mer Sessions, Room 102 Burrowes Building, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. The 
applicant is requested to name his fields of ma- 
jor interest. 

The University of Maine will offer 
of courses of interest to educators of the deaf in 
its 1953 summer session from July 6 to August 14. 
These include courses in speech correction, both 
elementary and advanced, and in conservation of 
hearing and audiometric testing. All carry both 
graduate and undergraduate credit at three credit 
hours for each course. More complete informa- 
tion will be sent on request addressed to Dean 
Mark R. Shibles, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Farmington State Teachers College, Farming: 
ton, Me has announced a summer course in 
speech improvement and correction offering two 
credit hours to undergraduates only, and lasting 
from June 22 to July 31, 1953. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Errol L. Dearborn 
at the above address. 


number 


The John Tracy Clinie and the University 
of Southern California will open a teacher train- 
ing program beginning in the fall of 1953 cover- 
ing two years of work in the instruction of pre- 
school deaf children. Successful completion of 
the course of study will lead to the Bachelor of 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 























High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I, N. Y. 


Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 
Hearing Child. Booklet on request. 


Enrollment for Peter Pan Camp 
open for 1953 














A New Idea 


Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


BY ENA G. MACNUTT 
Hearing Counselor, 
Public Schools of Newton, Massachusetts 


A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and manual for 
teachers of the deaf or hard of hearing child, with 
accompanying workbook. 
Now, fer the first time, the pupil can use a work- 
book for lipreading just as he does for reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 


Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 50c each (plus postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Science degree in Education. In addition the 
Clinic and the University will award a special’ 
certificate. A limited number of scholarships are 
available to students intending to specialize in 
preschool teaching of deaf children. The John 
Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adams Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif., will provide complete informa- 
tion concerning the program and the scholarships 
to properly qualified applicants. 


A Hearing Program carried out last year in 
Phoenix, Arizona, has demonstrated the value of 
cooperation between school authorities and parents 
in discovering and treating hearing losses in 
school children before the learning process has 
been seriously retarded. 

The testing portion of the program, described 
in the April issue of the National Parent-Teach- 
er by Carmen C. Dixon, speech pathologist in the 
Phoenix elementary schools, was performed by 
Parent-Teacher Association volunteers who were 
first given a short course in hearing conservation 
methods and intensive training in screening with 
the pure-tone audiometer. 

This volunteer group of parents then tested the 
hearing of third and sixth grade students in 23 
Phoenix elementary schools in District No. 1, as 
well as that of children from other grades who 
had shown signs of poor hearing. Children fail- 
ing to pass the audiometer test were re-tested by 
members of the school speech and hearing staff, 
and those confirmed as lacking normal hearing 
were referred, in turn, to their school nurses. 
The nurses turned over the most serious cases to 
the Maricopa County hearing conservation com- 
mittee, a volunteer group of ear specialists who 
treated those in need of medical care. Nonmedi- 
cal measures—lipreading lessons, ear training, 
speech correction, special classroom consideration, 
and consultation on hearing aids—were carried 
out by the speech and hearing staff. The P.T.A., 
local Kiwanis groups, and community hearing 
aid dealers joined forces to supply hearing aids 
to children whose families could not afford to buy 
them. About a hundred children with serious 
hearing losses were discovered, of whom ten need- 
ed hearing aids, thirty were enrolled in lipreading 
classes, and sixty received medical attention. 

This carefully planned and thoroughly fol- 
lowed up program was a pilot test to try out 
and improve procedures before expanding it to 
provide hearing tests for all school children every 
year. The role of P.T.A. members in taking over 
routine testing to release the speech and hearing 
staff for follow-up care is an interesting experi- 
ment. It appears to have worked out successfully 
in Phoenix, and other communities may be en- 
couraged to try out similar parent participation 
in school health programs. 


Camp Jened, Hunter, N. Y., offers vaca- 
tions for the handicapped—real camping plus an 
integrated therapy program for children and 
adults with separate programs and facilities for 
each group. Therapy will be given as prescribed 
by each camper’s own physician, and the fee in- 
cludes recommended therapy. Enrollment is 
limited to 70. For further information write to 
Leona S. Burger, Director, 1434 Genessee Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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Wakes you without sound! 





a blinking light... goes on and off... calling you silently... but persistently... 
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Here, at last, isa clock which calls you hard of hearing. Yet it costs only 

7 silently. A completely different kind of | $10.95. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 
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to electric alarm, it is aptly named the 

ry ‘““Moonbeam.” An insistent blinking 

er . . ° 

- light eases you into wakefulness with- 

ri- out disturbing the remainder of the 

” household. Only the deepest sleeper 

on can resist the blinking light until it is 
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joined, after several minutes, by an W Es , CLOX 
“a- audible alarm. Gone is your anxiety 

an E ethic Clocks 


‘d over relying on somebody else to wake 
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or you. This new idea, exclusive with Made by the makers of Big Ben 


ed Westclox, is a priceless boon to the GT 
is PRODUCTS OF sere CORPORATION 


WESTCLOX, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois * In Canada: Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario. 
Price quoted for U. S. A. only does not include tax and is subject to change. *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ages 4-14 


A real camping experience for 
your child. 


Speech, Lipreading, and Auricular 
Training Available 


Write now for information 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
2264 Creston Avenue 
New York 53, N. Y. 
Phone, FOrdham 7-9418 











Volume I of Edith M. Buell’s 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


With Notes on the Presentation of the Work 
of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Years 


$2.50 a copy, plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH, SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, St. Augustine, Florida. 


LIMITED NUMBER ONLY 
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A New Publication in the field of the edu- 
cation of acoustically handicapped children is the 
Cincinnati Speech Reader published by the Cin. 
cinnati Council for Aid to the Deaf Child, Ine, 
A letter from Saul Levy, president of the Council, 
tells us that this mimeographed monthly bulletin 
is “designed to help close the gap in the edu- 
cation of the acoustically handicapped child 
caused by lack of knowledge on the part of 
parents. . .” The bulletin is organized in three 
sections: a calendar of events of interest in the 
Cincinnati area; a section of short essays written 
by hearing handicapped children—a project in- 
tended to further language development; and 
informative and educational articles designed for 
parents and letters from parents discussing prob- 
lems encountered and solutions. 

The Cincinnati Speech Reader is edited, com- 
piled, and set up by teachers of acoustically 
handicapped classes in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 1140 Clearbrook Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is distributed free to parents of children en- 
rolled in these classes and to interested mem- 
bers of the medical and teaching professions. 


School 
(From page 249) 


been made experimentally for two years or 
so, they have been offered to the public 
only within the last few months. From 
what I have learned so far, I can say for 
them that the battery consumption is some- 
what more economical than in the vacuum 
tube instruments, and against them that the 
initial cost is substantially higher. 

What my opinion of transistors as sub- 
stitutes for vacuum tubes in hearing aids 
may be a year from now will depend on 
the large amount of experience and knowl- 
edge I hope to gain during that year. Right 
now my suggestion is not to let high pow- 
ered or learned-sounding technical sales 
talks persuade you to accept a transistor 
hearing aid just because it is activated by 
transistors. 

Judge the hearing aid on its response 
to your own need and on your acquaint- 
ance with and reliance on the consultant 
who offers it. When you are sure you are 
getting the right hearing aid from the right 
source, accept it without regard to whether 
its inner source of amplification happens 
to be vacuum tubes or transistors. 

In summary of what I have said—when 
your family or friends convince you that 
you must start wearing a hearing aid to 
save strain on their voices, decide first on 
your own finances. Do you want the best, 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


It's the HARRY MOCK SCHOOL 


Founded in 1944 for all children with physical handicaps. This year twelve children are 
receiving residual hearing training. In this photo three children in the primary group are 
enjoying Auditory Training lessons with their teacher, Mrs. Emily Wallace, Speech and 
Hearing Therapist. The equipment is IDEAL, developed and manufactured by Melody 
Master Manufacturing Co., and used in leading schools in the United States and many 
other lands. 





AUDITORY STIMULATION 


There are two basic reasons why those who compare choose IDEAL. (9 out of 10 of the 
last competitive demonstrations resulted in installation of IDEAL.) 


1. Natural sound is better heard. Here is the only real proof. Let a child 
listen to any other equipment alongside IDEAL. Let the child prove, beyond any doubt, 
that the response to auditory clews is quicker. 


2. Natural sound eliminates fatigue. Users enjoy listening to sound so 
clear, so natural, so distinct on IDEAL. They can listen for hours when unpleasant dis- 
tortion is eliminated. 


Because they hear more clearly, without tiring, auricular and academic training of stu- 
dents is speeded. There is IDEAL equipment for individual use at home (which can be 
attached to radio or television) or for any size group. 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Quality that you can hear, developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, WRITE TODAY— 
Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING.” 
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Croydon—Bucks County—Pa. 


CAMP CHINA HALL 










































































AGE GROUPS 3-12 YEARS 
© 
SUMMER BOARDING CAMP 
eo 
ORAL INSTRUCTION DAILY 


* 
HOME CARE with TRAINED 
COUNSELORS 


ca 
REASONABLE FEES 
e 


write 


Mrs. S. Adelaide Talbot, Director 
1415 Greywall Lane, Overbrook Hills, Pa. 














—_Kinzie Books— 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, etc., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading _..$2.75 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes___..____._______._______. $3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, If, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 


plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 











regardless of price, or do you want the 
lowest-priced instrument that will give rea- 
sonable help and understanding? This de- 
cision made, go to a conveniently located 
consultant. Take his advice. Depend on 
him. Don’t shop around for a hearing aid; 
if you must do any shopping, shop for the 
consultant you can trust. When you find 
him, throw your worries on him. 


(To be continued) 


Parents 


(From page 254) 


and at the recommendation of a very fine 
counselor who understood his problem, he 
picked his instructors. It was amazing to 
see the change in Stanley’s attitude when 
he got to college. He was very enthusiastic 
about his studies and the fact that he ac- 
tually was in college. He said that it was 
because he was being treated in an adult 
manner. He has completed his first term 
successfully, making a good average. He 
arranged with some student in each class 
to make a carbon copy of the lecture notes 
for him so that he could concentrate on 
the lecture. He would read assignments 
ahead so that he would be more familiar 
with the material. He seems to have blos- 
somed this past term and to have broad- 
ened in knowledge and judgment. His 
ability to express himself in composition is 
very good and fluent and he has an excel- 
lent choice of words. 

He is very modest about his accomplish- 
ments and is not in favor of my speaking 
of them. Actually he has a tendency to 
underestimate himself. In view of that I 
think it well to try to make him aware of 
his accomplishments and _ attributes. 


Mrs. R. P. 


Progress Toward Normality 


(Jeff, 5% and profoundly deaf, attends 
a day school in which there are classes for 
the deaf.) 

Jeff has had a good year. He now uses 
complete sentences and good language a 
good part of the time. He picks up new 
expressions after seeing them on the lips 
only a few times. For example, I have 
casually said, “God bless you” to him on 
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The 1953 Model ALL-TRANSISTOR Hearing Aid = 


3 @AYTHEDW Transistors 


0 Vacuum Tubes 


Y, or less, the number of component parts 


UY the annual battery cost 


(This is on the average; even greater savings are effected in many cases) 


___&> Figure it out for yourself 
cae All-Transistor Hearing Aids employing 
threeRAYTHEON Transistors combine the factors of 
dependable performance and extra convenience with 
savings in operating cost that are destined to multiply 
the use of hearing aids many times over. 
Raytheon, the pioneer and prime source of hearing 
aid tubes, now recommends the ALL-TRANSISTOR 


Hearing Aid — the Hearing Aid of today and tomorrow. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY ©,.0(..00 5: élecdsconirs 


Receiving Tube Division 


55 CHAPEL ST., NEWTON 58, MASS. - Bigelow 4-7500 e 4935 WEST FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO 39 - NAtional 2-2770 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 
p 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate. laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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about six different occasions after he 
sneezed. Of course I made sure, as | al- 
ways do, that he was ‘vatching while I said 
it. Yesterday morning he coughed, and 
then looked up at me and said, “You for- 
got ‘God bless you.’ He had never said 
that expression before, yet it came out 
quite intelligibly. I immediately printed 
the words on a little pluslite blackboard I 
have on the kitchen wall, and we worked 
for a few seconds correcting the speech in 
that expression. That is typical of the way 
he keeps incorporating new words into his 
speaking vocabulary before his teacher gets 
a chance to teach them at school in a speech 
lesson. So with the help of my little black- 
board and my speech correction training, 
for which I am very thankful. I dig in to 
straighten out simple errors and to en- 
courage correct pronunciations. I have to 
be very careful not to work at it too much 
and to keep it a happy and rewarding type 
of thing. 

Jeff loves to see new words on his black- 
board and responds well to the use of stars 
as a reward for saying them well. Since 
he has had all of the speech elements well 
developed for over a year and has had 
work on most blends and breath stops. ete., 
in school. I am not teaching new speech, 
just correcting (or helping him to correct 
his own) mistakes. 

You are probably thinking that that is 
all well and good for a mother who hap- 
pens to be a speech correctionist, but what 
about the rest of us who hear our children 
mispronounce words they are capable of 
saying correctly but don’t know what to do 
about it. Well, Ill tell you what we are 
doing in our school to meet this problem. 
This winter Jeff’s teacher began teaching 
an evening course at school entitled. 
“Teaching of Speech—for the Parents of 
Deaf Children.” She is not attempting to 
teach them to be teachers of the deaf. She 
is just giving them a background of funda- 
mentals: of phonetics, of the mouth and 
tongue positions for various sounds. etc., 
so that they will be able to hear the errors, 
analyze them, and work with the teacher 
at correcting them. They will work only 
on speech which has already been taught 
in school. They are of course aware of 
the fact that they must not attempt to teach 
new speech. There is an enrollment of 
more than twenty parents, including many 
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Again Mallory is first to introduce a new 
smaller hearing aid battery that makes pos- 
sible major reduction in the size of today’s 
newest instruments. 


These new instruments are as much as 30% 
smaler, They're lighter in weight, more 
inconspicuous, easier to carry, and they 
are powered by the new Mallory RM-401 
Mercury “A” Battery. What’s more, the 
tiny tubes require so little power that these 
new Mallory batteries will give you the 





same long life that you get from larger bat- 
teries in bulkier instruments. 


New Mallory developments like this are the 
reasons why Mallory Mercury Batteries are 
so widely used both as original equipment 
in many hearing aids and as replacements 
by more and more users. 

If you haven’t used Mallory batteries, give 
them a try. You'll find they give you the ut- 
most satisfaction in hearing aid performance. 








In Mercury Batteries... 
It’s Mallory First 


First mercury dry battery... devel- 
oped by Mallory for military equipment 
—1943. 





MALLORY 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 






















Miniaturized monopack hearing aid . . . 
made possible by Mallory RM-4 Mer- 
cury Batteries—1945, 

First Mallory RM-1 Mercury Battery 
--. permitted 30% reduction in hear- 
ing aid case size—1949, 

First again... the new RM-401 Mer- 
cury Battery reduces case sizes another 
30%—1952. 
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These Mallory “‘firsts”’ are no accident. 
They are the result of a research and 
development program that will contin- 
ue to bring you the newest and finest 
in mercury batteries. Mallory batteries 
last longer and stay factory fresh. They 
will give you fade-proof performance, 
noise-free contact and long life for 
either continuous or_ intermittent 
service. 
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oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (“ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Gr 





d Rapids 3, Mich. 


fathers. The course is open to anyone, 
meets one evening a week for two hours, 
and has a tuition charge of $1.50 a semes. 
ter for town residents and $4.50 for non- 
residents. Maybe this is an answer to that 
problem of good speech at school, sloppy 
speech at home, which we all face so often. 

Our parents’ group is also working to- 
wards a closer association with the parents 
of the hearing children. Of course we are 
included in everything the school or PTA 
does, and the feeling of belonging is very 
strong and sure. Still we feel it is our job 
to offer the other parents a view of the 
workings of the education of the deaf. For 
that purpose we plan to take over one 
meeting of the PTA. We hope to show the 
film, “That the Deaf May Speak,” and 
open the meeting to the community. There 
is so much to do when you have such in- 
spiring and understanding teachers as we 
have here and a school system that encour- 
ages us every step of the way. 

As for Jeff as a boy, he is developing 
along completely normal lines! About a 
month ago he shyly said to me, “Mama, 
I love Veles.” I replied, “She is a very nice 
little girl. Do you love Ginny too?” “Oh, 
no, I like Ginny, but I love Veles. I like 
Veles and I love Veles.” “How about the 
boys? Do you love them too?” “No! I no 
love the handsomes. I love the very pret- 
tiest!” 


As Te 


Mrs. 


Molly 
(From page 251) 


can do than we are doing, there are so many 
talents we could develop, and there are more 
hours in the day than we actually use. I think 
sometimes we actually hold ourselves down. An 
undeveloped mind and spirit are terrible handi- 
caps in themselves. George Macdonald said, 
“Low sunk life imagines itself weary of life, but 
it is death, not life, it is weary of.” 

A life that is fully developed and_ talents 
that are fully used result in joy and satisfaction 
to one’s self and others. I have never quite un- 
derstood Elmo Calkins’ wistful desire for a little 
more of what he calls “normal life.” Accomplish- 
ing what he has, with all the work and travel he 
has behind him (he went, car and all, to Europe 
and travelled everywhere), with all the books he 
has written and all the magazine articles, with 
his successful pursuit of hobbies, his life is much 
more satisfying to himself and more impressive 
to other people than the life of the average un- 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH - 9 EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 


HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Maurie Lampl, I7 years old, has had special train- 
ing since four years of age. Beginning at this early 
age he has not suffered the retardation common in 
the education of the deaf. He wears a hearing aid 
from which he gets rhythms and vowel sounds, but is 
entirely dependent on lipreading for understanding 
every spoken word. He is a perfect example of the 
normalizing effect of well-planned oral education. 


Maurie has an excellent vocabulary, good language, 
and ranks first in his class as a Senior in a high school 
where his classmates are all hearing boys. He will 
be graduated from this accredited high school in June, 
which will give him entrance to any college or univer- 
sity to pursue his education. Recently he was elevated 
to the rank of "Eagle Scout,’ one held by very few 
deaf boys. He associates readily with the hearing world 
socially and educationally. 








TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


No child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference is given to children of three and 
four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be continued through High School. 
Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend colleges and universities for 


hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
THE NITCHIE SCHOOL BASIC COURSE 


IN LIPREADING 
by Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli 
30 Complete Lessons $4.00 plus 25c¢ postage. 
Order from, and make checks payable to: 


KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 


venience of telephone service. 

We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 

at the nearest Business a 
Office of your Bell : 
Telephone Company. 











to better enjoy the con- : 


a person. What does he call ‘normal 
ife?” 

There are some people who, like Mr. Calkins, 
have developed their resources, and there are 
people who just want to let go and die. It seems 
to me that the development of resources within 
one’s own makeup is as necessary and right as 
the drawing of breath to keep alive. 

VircintA NEVILLE 
Greenville, South Carolina 

I know what Miss Neville means when 
she talks about “not using ourselves” to the 
full. Few of us do use our resources fully, 
as a matter of fact, and while we are not 
all potential Leonardo da Vincis, most of 
us could do a lot more with our abilities 
than we actually do. At the same time, | 
suppose every one of us who has gone 
through life with considerably less than 
the usual amount of hearing, often stops to 
wonder what he or she might have been 
and done and accomplished with normal 
hearing. Probably some of us would not 
have done any more than we have done, 
but certainly our lives would have been 
different. 

When I was studying American Litera- 

ture in high school, our instructor had the 
habit of calling on each member of the 
class to give a quotation from the author 
we were studying at the moment. The girls 
were usually docile in this matter, and came 
up glibly with quotations when asked; but 
the boys would forget about it until the last 
minute and then attempt to crib something 
from another student on the way into class, 
The instructor, a guileless old maid, finally 
caught on to this, and started calling on 
the boys first. When we were doing Whit- 
tier, the first person called on came up with 
“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these. ‘It might have been.’ ” 
The next boy, memorizing rapidly, recited 
the same quotation. That put the other 
boys on the spot, but, one by one, with 
straight faces. they arose and recited the 
selfsame lines. 

The instructor stood patiently with a 
dead pan expression as, one after another, 
they recited this gem of wisdom. Finally, 
the class could stand it no longer, and we 
all burst into a roar of delighted laughter. 
Ever since then I have found it impossible 
to feel sentimental or unhappy over medi- 
tating on what “might have been.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Motiy MATHER. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 
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What Shall We Do Next? 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously front 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year aceredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 

Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) ; rps set 


Consonant and Vowel Charts separately set 

Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 

by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 

Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 

Series III Myths $10.00 series 

Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 


equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 

















Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 


e Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
® 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25c postage 


e Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St., New York City 21 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Censultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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Language 


(From page 246) 


of the results of this type of work. The 
four little children you will see with Miss 
Ostern are in the first grade. They are now 
“pushing seven” years of age. They have 
gone through nursery, kindergarten, and 
preschool. We believe they have a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of about five thou- 
sand words. You can talk to them about 
anything within the range of a child’s in. 
terest. 

Not long ago I was in their classroom 
and Francine, six and a half. had the floor. 
She was saying, “Everybody look at me! 
My news is different today.” One day re- 
cently I met Suzy in the hall—she said, “I 
saw you outside before.” These children 
talk in school all day long and also to 
anyone they meet outside the classroom. 

Of the four children who are demonstrat- 
ing today, two are “resident” and two are 
“day” pupils. Two have deaf parents and 
deaf relatives. All are profoundly and 
congenitally deaf. (Since this is their first 
public appearance, I give you no guarantee 
as to what they will do or say.) 

Miss Ostern will explain and show a few 
of the things she does in the classroom. 
The children have been writing sentences 
only since May Ist—about six weeks. Be- 
fore that they practiced making lines and 
circles leading to the writing of single let- 
ters. We take plenty of time for the prep- 
aration of writing. All language up to May 
first was oral, or written by the teacher. 
The children would tell Miss Ostern what 
they wanted her to write in the way of 
news. Then they selected another child to 
read the item and that child had to read 
it in the third person—so naturally he had 
to change the pronouns in doing so. You 
will see this method of teaching under- 
standing and use of pronouns demonstrat- 
ed. Verb tense changes were absorbed in 
the same way. 

After Miss Ostern has finished her dem- 
onstration, Mrs. Wood will work with two 
of the girls in her class; Roslyn, nine and 
one-half, and Anna Marie who was eleven 
in May. My purpose in having these girls 
is to show that better speech does come 
with maturity, and that these two, who 
chattered continually at five or six in 
speech that was far from perfect and not 
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JAMES HOWARD KINDELBERGER 
Aviation executive of international renown; distin- 
guished engineer and designer; chairman of the Board 
and chief executive officer of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.; served as Air Officer, World War I; one 
of America’s most expert and sought-after 
counselors in all phases of the aviation industry. 





CHARLES EARL DAVY 
Director of Engineering Operations and member of 
the Engineering Board of Chrysler Corporation; 
associated with advanced engineering designs and 
procurement of vital material; prominent in World 
War II aircraft and tank engine programs; identified 
with top industry projects for more than thirty years. 


ERNST FREDERICK WERNER ALEXANDERSON 


World-famous electrical engineer; one of America’s 
outstanding inventors; has obtained more than 300 
U. S. patents; recipient of international medals, 
awards, honors; noted pioneer in radio, television, 
electric ship propulsion, railroad electrification; 
consulting engineer for General Electric Company. 





WILLIAM C, EDDY, CAPTAIN USN (RET.) 
Famed pioneer in all branches of television engineer- 
ing; holder of numerous audio-visual patents; instru- 
mental in building the Navy’s World War II radar 
training program; cartoonist and author; respected 
leader in research and development projects; Presi- 
dent and active head of Television Associates, Inc. 


These four great American engineering executives, who 


have a thorough understanding of electrical and 


mechanical devices, can afford any type of hearing aid at any price. 


They wear the seventy-five 
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dollar Zenith hearing aid. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA FROM FILES OF ‘*‘WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA.” 


























REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














BARGAINS 
FOR THE FIRST BUYER! 


Correction of Defective Conso- 


nant Sounds, by Nemoy and 
Davis 
A slightly used copy, postpaid $3.50 


Voice and Speech Problems, by 
Raubichecck, Davis, and Carll 
Used copy, postpaid $3.00 


Speech Correction Manual, by 
Bender and Kleinfold 
Used copy, post paid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. Y. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








always easily understood, can now give 
correct pronunciation. Roslyn, at nine, is 
an inveterate reader and a splendid lip. 
reader. Her parents and her brother are 
deaf. She takes it upon herself to see that 
her brother uses his speech and language, 
She writes notes to her mother, if the 
latter is not at home when she wants to 
go out. Her use of language is broad, 
amusing, and very often much to the point. 
She is not mixed up in her language, and 
has no difficulty learning the more intricate 
language constructions. 

Before closing my part of this program, 
I want to stress again that the deaf child 
who has been taught to communicate in 
the vernacular of his contemporaries and 
who uses language not as subject matter, 
but as the natural expression of all he 
thinks, feels, and does, and who looks upon 
lipreading as a way of knowing what the 
other fellow thinks, feels, and does, is a 
child who will make his way in a world 
of hearing people. 


References 
1. Teaching Your Child to Talk, by C. Van 
Riper. Harper and Bros., 1950. 


2. Guiding the Young Child, edited by Helen 


Heffernan. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1951. 


Movies 
(From page 247) 


my particular class were only between six 
and seven years of age. I did not, there- 
fore, use the text of the readers as material 
to be read by the children, as our second 
graders were doing. However, I did use 
the illustrations in the readers in extensive 
oral discussion, and the children loved in- 
terpreting and dramatizing the story, as 
you will see in the demonstration follow- 
ing the showing of the film. I’m quite con- 
fident that, with the preparation we've had, 
my children will be able to read the texts 
of the film readers without any difficulty 
next year. 

Because I feel that a rich experimental 
background and an extensive facility in 
oral language are essential before a deaf 
child can become a good reader, and be- 
cause the film programs provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of both, in a man- 
ner which is interesting and stimulating to 
the children, I have found this program to 
be greatly worthwhile. 
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